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ON FOUNDER'S DAY 
By Professor EDWARD L. NICHOLS 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

ON Founder's Day it is well that we should rememher the 
founder. Even after the lapse of half a century his person- 
ality is still vivid. 

To the undergraduate of the early seventies, Ezra Cornell was 
a familiar figure. We saw him often on the campus or in the 
work-shops of Sibley— a tall spare man, of shrewd but kindly 
countenance. Then in 1874 occurred his death. We all marched 
with the cadet corps at his funeral. A few of us had the privilege 
of standing at his bier as members of the guard of honor. 

If you would get a definite picture of the personality of the 
founder, read those pages in the autobiography of Andrew D. 
White which treat of the beginnings of the university. You will 
be impressed in that account with two great qualities, breadth and 
insight. 

Consider the far sightedness evinced in that incident of the 
choice of site for the new institution. It is a matter of record that 
Ezra Cornell insisted on the present spacious campus, now world- 
famed for its natural beauty, first among American university 
sites in that regard. When his first board of trustees favored a 
location lower down and more convenient to the village in the 
valley, a location ample for any school which they could imagine 
as likely ever to grow up on this hillside, he made his prophetic 
retort since become famous : ' ' Gentlemen, some of you will see five 
thousand students on this hill. ' ' 

Not one of them, it is safe to say, had the slightest expectation 
of the fulfilment of so extravagant a claim; but as we all know it 
has literally come to pass long since. 

To us in these days when five thousand has become a sort of 
standard or average size for the enrollment of the larger univer- 
sities in this country, there is nothing wild or improbable about 
Mr. Cornell's remark. But in 1868 there was no university in the 
land with half that number of students. Moreover, even to-day, 
five thousand at Cornell is a very different thing from five thou- 
sand in any town of a million people, where the local demand 
would fill several universities of that size. 
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What kind of a school did the founder have in his mind when 
he saw in his vision "five thousand students on this hill?" To me 
his well-known motto tells the story. 

"I would found an institution where any person can find in- 
struction in any study. ' ' 

Here we have two great attributes specified, Democracy and 
Breadth. It was not the definition of a college, for the American 
college, then as now, was neither broad nor democratic. 

Something quite different was clearly in the founder's mind— 
a place having at least two of the great qualities of a university. 

With the wise and liberal cooperation of Andrew D. White, the 
founder succeeded in getting something quite different actually 
started — a place free from sectarian bias or control, where all sub- 
jects were on an equal basis ; where women were on equal terms 
with men; where eminent scholars from abroad— men such as 
Agassiz, Lowell Curtis, Froude, Freeman, Bayard Taylor, Boyesen 
and Adler— added their influence to that of the resident faculty. 

These accepted commonplaces of to-day were so far from ac- 
cepted half a century ago that the new Cornell was launched amidst 
a hurricane of mingled abuse, derision and applause. Now, after 
more than fifty years, we find a growth of college and university 
population here and elsewhere out of all proportion to the growth 
of the country and a growth of material equipment even greater 
than the growth of the student body. Never in the history of the 
world have such large amounts of property been set aside for 
education as in American endowments within the last half century. 

Comparing Cornell with other American universities, we note 
the almost complete disappearance of the gulf which once sepa- 
rated us from our sister institutions, and we can not but ask our- 
selves whether we have indeed abandoned the ideals and purposes 
of the founder or whether those great principles have commended 
themselves elsewhere, and the movement has been towards our po- 
sition. That the movement has been this way I believe we may 
claim, and be proud of it, but of course we have all developed and 
are approaching a common standard. 

Comparing American students with those of the rest of the 
world we notice one striking difference. 

University students abroad have been identified with every for- 
ward movement — their radicalism has frequently been a source 
of alarm to those who stand for "things as they are." 

A hundred years ago and a little more, when Napoleon felt 
strong enough to announce the empire, all France was subservient 
but the students of Paris. They in a body refused to sign the oath 
of allegiance to the emperor. 
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In 1848 when Prussia was in revolt and the throne was very 
near to overthrow, the revolutionary camps were full of students. 
A foolish, ill-judged movement it proved to be, and a very ex- 
pensive one to some of them personally. But if it had carried and 
Germany had become a republic, there would have been no German 
Empire in 1870 and no world war in 1914! 

Again in 1878 the situation was so serious in Berlin that 
mounted police patroled the streets all night in platoons. In those 
days the students hired public halls in the city and crowded them 
evening after evening to listen to orators who urged the abolition 
of autocracy and the conversion of Germany into a social demo- 
cratic state. 

Again in Eussia in the early years of this century— at what 
terrible cost did students work for the overthrow of czardom! 
Russian prisons were filled with them and it seemed as though 
Siberian convict camps would soon contain all the intelligence of 
Russia. And they failed, and we all agreed that it was a foolish, 
futile demonstration; but again, in view of the suddenness with 
which the Russian government crumbled a few years later it may 
not have been so forlorn a hope. 

Finally, consider how every now and then the student body at 
Tokio breaks out into protest against the government; recall that 
highly dramatic episode in Shanghai when a handful of students 
captured a gunboat in the harbor and proceeded to bombard the 
arsenal; also the very recent Chinese student strikes— seemingly 
the most harmless and footless of all forms of protest, but which 
are said to have brought about the resignation of at least two 
high officials in Peking nevertheless ! 

At home what do we find ! Student bodies infected with radi- 
calism 1 Never ! On the contrary, if we are to go by what opinions 
are most loudly voiced and which are taken as typical ; opinions by 
which we are judged; the American undergraduate is a tory and 
a reactionary. Take his attitude on any of the great questions 
of the day, from the status of women in the university, on which 
subject his view is medieval, to the league of nations. 

We have just been through one of the greatest of revolutions 
and have dethroned a king, but I have heard of no great student 
•utcry against King Barleycorn. 

Now nobody wants a university full of anarchists. They are 
certainly a nuisance, harmless but still a nuisance — but since every- 
where else in the world students are progressive, why not here 
also? "It's natural for boys to be liberals" they say in England 
"they turn tory fast enough as they get older," 

The answer I find in one word : tradition. 
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Our vast growth in American educational institutions is after 
all largely social— literally millions for fraternity houses, dormi- 
tories, stadiums, etc., as against thousands (and this means a thou- 
sand to one) for the advancement of knowledge. The fraternity 
houses at Cornell have cost more than all the buildings on the 
campus (west of Bailey Hall). The student body spent on one 
football game this year more than the entire annual income of our 
new Heckscher fund for research. 

Now social institutions are governed by tradition, not reason, 
and tradition is bad. It is tribal in nature. 

In the Solomon Islands they have the canoe tradition. Before 
a new canoe can be put in the water, a ceremony must be per- 
formed involving a human head — an enemy's head if possible, or if 
not the head of a member of a neighboring village found straying 
from home, or the head of a slave of the tribe, or even the head of 
some useless member of the tribe itself. Incidentally the owner of 
the head is eaten, and by strict adherence to such traditions the 
natives had pretty well eaten each other out of existence by the 
time the Europeans came along and offered them more modern 
means of destruction. 

Now most of our traditions are much like that in spirit. Such 
maxims as: "The king can do no wrong," "We fight it out first 
and talk about it afterwards," "Might makes right" are as old as 
the human race. All the traditions of caste, of the vendetta and 
feud, of lynching, of racial antipathy and above all the great tra- 
dition of war, are of savage origin. 

As to the better so called traditions of fair-play, of sportsman- 
ship and the like— they are modern and artificial. They are not 
native to us, but have to be acquired and are all too readily relin- 
quished. Note the constant effort necessary to maintain a high 
standard of sportsmanship even in college sport ; how hard to ac- 
cord applause and consideration to an adversary ; how easy to lapse 
into a primitive boorish muckerism ! Are we in American student 
circles, and especially here at Cornell, governed by tradition rather 
than reason? 

If what they say of us is true : That there is no scholarly inter- 
est among students ; that undergraduates read nothing ; that they 
do not think, then have we indeed departed from the great ideals 
of the founder. For tradition is aristocratic not democratic, reac- 
tionary not liberal, feudal or tribal in spirit, based on custom, on 
mere superstition, anti-rational, anti-intellectual. 

Let us admit sorrowfully that the world is so near to its prim- 
itive savage state that it must still be governed by tradition, not 
by reason. 
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Of a university the opposite is true: 

There principles have supplanted tradition. A university is 
essentially democratic ; it lives to think and by thought ; it is ever 
progressive not reactionary. Its chief function is the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Are we then a university, as the founder 
intended us to be, or not? 

We are, or I should not be speaking to you to-day on this sub- 
ject! 

Here on East Hill in Ithaca, where Ezra Cornell planned to 
have it, there is a university. 

"I do not speak of this great group of buildings, nor of their 
contents, nor of any college or group of colleges. These colleges 
are useful establishments but collectively they do not constitute 
the Cornell of which I am thinking. 

Here and there upon the campus in laboratories and seminary 
rooms and libraries you may have become aware of individuals 
and groups — old and young, men and women, at work at some- 
thing which does not appear in undergraduate schedules or cur- 
ricula. 

Theirs is the most fascinating and most important work in the 
world : the discovery of new truths and principles. They are add- 
ing to the world's stock of knowledge, and it is by means of this 
knowledge that the world is slowly— oh so slowly— getting away 
from its tribal traditions. 

They are the university — the kind of university we may well 
believe the founder would delight in were he alive now. 

Such work is creative and therefore immortal. He who adds 
a single real fact to our knowledge of the universe has won a plaee 
in the hall of fame. His recognition may not be immediate nor 
local, but whenever in the course of time that fact is made use of 
the discoverer will be remembered. 

A Scottish schoolmaster a century ago made just one contribu- 
tion to the science of optics. His name is a familiar one to-day 
to every school boy in the world who studies physics, and will be 
for centuries to come. He doubtless devoted a life time to teaching ; 
but fine and beautiful and important as teaching is it is ephemeral, 
like newspaper work. Its influence lasts, but the source is soon 
forgotten. 

If Cornell University should be wiped out by some great scourge 
or cataclysm — even as some of the European universities may yet 
be by the great war— it would be utterly forgotten in a single 
generation in spite of its great services in the teaching of tens of 
thousands of students. But it will not be forgotten whether it live 
or die, for it will have contributed something to the world's knowl- 
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edge. These investigators— they are of the immortals. Neither 
they nor their work will die. They are the soul of the university 
and the soul lives on. Nor will the memory of the founder die, 
for he made his contribution in that motto of his and though his 
ideal were to fail of realization and be forgotten, we can easily 
imagine scholars of the far future finding his saying and acclaim- 
ing: 

So here was one who in the darkness of the nineteenth century 
had the modern idea, for he said : 

"I would found an institution where any person can find in- 
struction in any study." 

To those of my hearers who are undergraduates I would say, 
strive to get in touch with the real university which I have de- 
scribed, for until you do you will not be of the university. You 
may be enrolled in this or that college and after four years go out 
with our label on you, but, unless you have taken some part, be it 
only, that of a breathless, eager, looker-on at some one of the 
creative activities of our researchers and scholars, you will never 
get the best— the only really worth-while thing that Cornell has 
to offer you. 



